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XI. — LESSONS TO BE DERIVED FROM JAPANESE ART. 

HE treasures of Japanese 
art, which during- the 
last five years have 
been brought within 
the reach of all people 
of artistic tastes, have 
produced a profound 
impression. Their ex- 
cellence, in a decora- 
tive point of view, is 
everywhere recogniz- 
ed, and the study of 
these specimens of an original style of art has resulted 
in a desire to imitate them. It is not in this way, 
however, that good can be derived from the study of 
Japanese art. The reflex action of all such imitative 
work is injurious to the copyist who, in proportion to 
his indulgence in it, loses the power of vigorous, 
original production. Besides, Japanese art cannot be 
truly copied ; the spirit of the original will necessarily 
be lacking. It is like trying to copy a sketch by 
some great master of drawing. It looks easy, yet 
this sketch, which seems so lightly and carelessly 
done, is the expression of years of hard study added 
to great natural ability, and is in itself the very 
highest exercise of art — that which conceals art. 
Those who attempt to copy Japanese art commit the 
same mistake the beginner would be guilty of, who 
should attempt to copy the sketches of a master. 
The simple design of the Japanese artist is the ex- 
pression of much careful study as well as natural 
taste and love for his work, which together produce 
a result that is inimitable. The greatest benefit can, 
however, be derived from the study and application of 
the principles upon which his work is produced. 
Good service in the cause of decorative art would be 
rendered by one who, with sufficient knowledge of the 
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subject, would trace the causes which have produced 
such a unique school of art, and formulate the prin- 
ciples which underlie its expression. Enough can be 
seen from a superficial study of the methods of these 
artists to furnish a lesson of great value to decorators. 
The chief source of inspiration is found to come from 



a loving and observant study of nature, and in certain 
directions the evidence of this study is very apparent. 
In the sense of beauty of the human figure, and also 
in the expression of emotion aside from the humorous 
and grotesque, the Japanese are lacking ; but in the 
lower orders of natural forms their knowledge, as well 
as the skill displayed in their portrayal, is 
marvellously exact. While merely sug- 
gestive, and never exceeding the proper 
limits of decorative art, their designs ex- 
hibit a consummate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples under which nature's effects are 
produced. They follow the methods of 
nature in obtaining diversity, while adher- 
ing to methodical rules. They do not try 
to make the two sides of a t ing alike, but 
everywhere show an inherent dislike of 
sameness and repetition, while at the same 
time retaining the proper balance and pro- 
portion of the parts of the design. In this 
they adopt the principles everywhere dis- 
played in natural forms. For instance, 
among plants there is a certain law of de- 
velopment. The leaves upon the stem are 
produced at regular intervals, and spring - 
from it at a certain angle, according to a 
given arrangement peculiar to the particu- 
lar kind of plant. The number of the 
petals, the stamens, the pistils and the 
divisions of the calyx correspond in each 
flower, and the flower buds are produced 
from the axils of the leaves, or according 
to a certain arrangement upon the end of 
the branch. In spite of this methodical 
order, however, nature, like the true artist, 
is an adept in the concealment of art, and 
one would never discover the plan of this 
disposal of the parts without the most 
careful observation. By the massing of 
the whole, a little variation of the shape of a leaf 
here, the appearance of a tiny bract upon the stem 
there, and then from the beauti- 
ful changing tones of color run- 
ning through all, the charm of 
nature is produced. The Japan- 
ese artist has noted these vari- 
ous facts in nature, and cun- 
ningly makes use of them. Kis 
flowers, while treated with the 
greatest freedom of convention- 
ality, still adhere to the plan of 
growth peculiar to the particu- 
lar plant represented. 

A valuable lesson can also 
be derived from the painstaking 
care of the Japanese artist, who 
lovingly works upon the article 
he is decorating, sparing no 
pains to make it beautiful, not 
only upon the outside, but in 
parts that will scarcely be no- 
ticed — upon the ends, the under 
side, even upon the inside of a 
box. It cannot be denied that 
this spirit, in. which the artist 
worked with infinite pains and 
with no thought of sordid gain, 
is passing away with the in- 
creased demand for these wares, 
brought about by the opening 
of Japan to commerce with Eu- 
ropeans. Few artists can with- 
stand the temptation to over- 
production induced by an in- 
ordinate demand for their work, and when the de- 
sire of gain invades the mind of the artist the spirit 
in which only good work can be produced disap- 
pears. The Japanese have not remained invulner- 
able to this temptation, and they, while trying to 
adopt the forms of European civilization with in- 



credible rapidity, are inclined in matters of art also, to 
leave their own better methods, and copy the vitiated 
specimens of art produced by the people whose man- 
ners and customs they admire. It is a melancholy 
tact that thus one of the most original schools of art 
that the world has ever seen is fast becoming deteri- 
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orated. While yet- we can see earlier and purer 
specimens of this art, we should not fail to profit by 
the lessons to be derived from it. 

The technical skill, as well as the taste for color, 
which seems to be a natural inheritance of these 
people, is difficult to emulate, but the study of nature 
revealed in the work of the Japanese artists should 
furnish a model for our designers. It is only upon 
such study and by the application of such principles 
that a vigorous and original school of decorative art 
can be founded. This is what we in America need 
more than anything else. The atrocities in design 
that we see every day would not be perpetrated if 
decorative artists respected their work enough to 
make it a matter of serious study, and sought for 
inspiration at the only source from which it is to be 
derived, the open book of nature. 

XII.— COLORING OF THE JAPANESQUE DESIGNS. 

The ground of the vase can be left the color of the 
ware, or if white, can be tinted a light cream color. 
The ground of the panel is dead gold. The swallows 
should be painted with black, brown and gray, the 
breast white, shaded with black mixed with a little 
blue to make the gray, with a band of bluish gray at 
the throat. Gray shaded to black on the under side 
of the wings. Brown and black in the other parts. 
The design of conventionalized Japan quince on the 
body of the vase may be painted with red brown in 
several tones for the flowers, orange for the stamens, 
the leaves with brown green and the stems brown 
and black. The whole may be outlined with a dark 
shade of brown green or with gold. The panel 
should be outlined with black. 

The plaque design of conventionalized hawthorn 
can be painted solidly with red brown. The plaque 
should then be fired and afterward the design can be 
outlined with gold. The pattern which forms the 
ground is to be done in fine gold lines. 

M. Louise McLaughlin. 



